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THE MORAL INDIVIDUAL 

/~\UB experience may be graded in the following manner: sense- 
^- , experience, the perception of objects, the presence of articulate 
ideas, and the awareness of self. The field of ethics is possible only 
in the last stage, for reflective self-consciousness is necessary to the 
rise of an ought. 

The stream of consciousness moves along freely until it reaches 
the stage of thought. Here ideas present to consciousness dis- 
tinct objects of choice. And the greater the conflict, the more in- 
tense the consciousness of self. It is not a conflict of these ideas, 
strictly speaking. Each one of these ideas reveals to consciousness 
some definite object, and through contrast with this object, conscious- 
ness is keenly aware of itself as a choosing and determining subject. 
It is not a question simply of something to be done. "Were some one 
else to do the same thing, it might not be a question at all to this 
consciousness. No; it is a question of the self as doer and of the 
significance of the thing to be done for him. Experience has become 
self-conscious. It is in its own keeping. No one else can own this 
will. No one else can be just this self. And this is the essence of 
the feeling of individuality. It is the foundation of religion, of 
ethics and of all self-conscious initiative. Such an individual is 
his own center of reality. This birthright he can not sell. And 
just because he is such an individual he stands out absolutely unique. 
He is a reality duplicated nowhere else. 

We can understand that famous discourse of the ancient Brah- 
man hero who, although riding to war, confesses to his charioteer 
that it is only a question of casuistry who ought to be killed and who 
ought not. "What philosopher including within his premises a 
balancing of ego over against alter has ever justly decided in favor 
of either? If he has, what are his grounds? What logic is there 
for self-denial, if my neighbor is simply one self and I another? 
You love us because we die for you! So much the meaner you: so 
mean that we think ourselves better, and live. He who runs can 
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not read the meaning of that Buddhaship that came from sacrifice 
of one's self to a hare. Either a doctrine can be followed out to 
its full or it ought to be given up. Was it not, therefore, the true 
Buddha who gave himself up ? "What else could a true Buddha do 1 
This problem is more serious than at first sight it appears to 
most students of ethical doctrine. Altruism is as irrational as a 
doctrine as egoism. And compromise, such as the greatest good 
of the greatest number theory, is only a makeshift. And there 
seems to be absolutely no way out. The subject, just because he is 
a subject, can not be a mere object. The will within is his own. 
And, therefore, just so far as he is a real individual he is inde- 
pendent of you and me. Mark the following from Hamlet : 

Hamlet. Will you play upon this pipe! 

Guildenstern. My lord, I can not. 

Ham. I pray you. 

Guil. Believe me, I can not. 

Ham. I do beseech you. 

Guil. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham. 'Tis as easy as lying: govern these ventages with your fingers and 
thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse most excellent 
music. Look you, these are the stops. 

Guil. But these can not I command to any utterance of harmony; I have 
not the skill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of me. You 
would play upon me; you would seem to know my stops; you would pluck out 
the heart of my mystery; you would sound me from my lowest note to the top 
of my compass: and there is much music, excellent music, in this little organ; 
yet can not you make it speak. Why, do you think I am easier to be played 
upon than a pipe? Call me what instrument you will, though you can fret 
me, you can not play upon me. 

Here, now, the whole thing is beautifully brought out. A person 
is real because he belongs to himself alone. He has music of his 
own. He has ideas that you may or may not get. He may lie; he 
may deceive. The key to his music is in his own keeping. If he 
so choose, you and I shall never so much as hear it. He is not an 
instrument played upon from without, but a life that comes forth 
from within. It is the eternal beauty and glory of the Brahman 
system that it brings to the front this— however incomplete — abso- 
lutely fundamental truth, that the self is not to be found within 
the world of objects, because it is, first of all, its own immediate 
world, in that it is subject. There is an inner world of our own 
subjectivity that is absolutely ineradicable. No matter what the 
particular content, whether Shylock's miserable ducats or St. Paul's 
moral will, this feeling, usually unconscious and almost always 
logically unjustifiable on the part of most people, is an ineradicable 
characteristic of selfhood. And moral insight is nothing else than 
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the being able not only to know — we all know it — but to feel that 
other individuals have this same kind of experience just as in- 
eradicably as we ourselves. 

"When the object of feeling is great and complex, sensuous per- 
ception is impossible. Even with the feeling for a single personality 
this is so. A personality is never fully given in any single moment, 
or in any single situation. The feeling acquires an ideal character 
so soon as it seeks to embrace the personality in its totality and 
unity, which is as soon as it gets beyond the stage at which the 
object is only a means of personal gratification." Just as one can 
have no proper conception of self unless one's sensuous immediacy 
is apprehended as a moment in an ideal whole, so, as this fine passage 
from Hoffding states, the ability to apprehend other selves implies 
this same process of idealization. Notice, we say 'other selves.' 
Other realities, as mere objects, as tools for our use, realities con- 
ceived as things, exist primarily for us. Another self, on the other 
hand, although it may be a means for us, must first of all exist as 
the fulfillment of its own ideas, not our own. It may well be that 
its own ideas and our own are fulfilled in common through one and 
the same will-act, this activity of will being either its own or ours; 
but it is because it is fulfilling its own ideas that the other self has 
chosen this part in common with us. This is the explanation of 
the seemingly paradoxical character of love, of altruism and of 
worship. "Where this independence as end is degraded into means 
we have indeed not two selves but one, for the one has become a 
means to, and is lost in the other, and has as such ceased to be a 
self. If the self is the only end it is always so, and by what con- 
ceivable logic can one such self be sacrificed to another? The alter 
to whom this sacrifice is to be made is himself an ego : and so altruism 
is itself egoism under the cover of a sentimental terminology! If 
the selfhood of both alter and ego is not preserved, the personality 
of the one is wholly relative to that of the other, and quantity is 
supreme. If the self as subject is to be an end in itself, there can be 
no limit beyond which its quality of selfhood is degraded into 
quantity. But how can each individual person be an end in himself 
and, at the same time, unity in the world of persons be possible? 

Every individual, just because he is an individual, must be a 
unique fact Each individual is a reality which can be duplicated 
nowhere else. But this character of uniqueness is not peculiar to 
the human individual. Everything whatever possesses just this 
character. The beautiful gourd over which Jonah wept was just 
such a fact. The breath of the lily, the tint of the rose, is just such 
a fact. Those who lay stress on the indefinable character of the 
human individual can find an object of equal awe and wonder in 
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everything which exists. And further, exclusiveness is an accident 
of will; it is not its essence. If one love one's friends, it is not 
because one wishes to exclude others from one's affection. One's 
vote does exclude candidates not voted for, yet the aim of the vote 
is primarily not to exclude particular men, but to represent certain 
principles. A will which is indefinable is anything else but a truly 
self-conscious will. Only when the individual ceases its militant 
exclusiveness and becomes definable does it become positive. The 
little child, says Professor Baldwin, 1 not only notices that, as con- 
trasted with things, persons are irregular in their actions, but he 
also notices that each one has his own regular kind of irregularity. 
Will is possible only when the stream of consciousness becomes an 
object to itself. And only so are individuals intelligible to each 
other. 

In discussing the nature of the human individual there are two 
aspects to be noticed, and both must be treated with equal consider- 
ation. There is the aspect of instinct, impulse, heredity and all 
that makes for organization; and there is the aspect of intelligence, 
choice, will and all that makes for individuality. 

Instinctive activity is not only first in order of time, it is more 
fundamental in the life of the organism. Will, individual choice, 
is the result of development; it is secondary and presupposes the 
realm of instinct and impulse as its foundation. When the optic 
mechanism of a newly hatched chick is stimulated by some object, 
the chick pecks at it instinctively. Some of the things it pecks at 
turn out to be bitter, some to be good. The sight of the former are 
associated with bitter sensations. Such objects come in time to be 
avoided. Here instinct is modified by individual experience. The 
chick, we say, reveals individual intelligence. The function of this 
individual experience is to modify, to inhibit and to guide instinctive 
activity. 

Instinctive differs from reflex activity according to the extent of 
the organization involved. If the whole organism be involved, we 
speak of the behavior as instinctive; if only an incoming nerve, a 
ganglion and an outgoing nerve be involved, we have the typical 
reflex. Stout also speaks of the sensation-reflex. It is a form of 
impulsive activity set going by some sensation. Ideo-motor activity 
is a still higher form of mental activity. Every idea tends to carry 
itself into some active experience. But even here we do not have 
will, for the ideas carry themselves out mechanically, that is, with- 
out deliberation or choice. Now ideas are abstracts from the con- 
tinuum of immediate experience, hence when called up even ab- 
stractly they represent some bit of experience. Impulse is stirred, 

1 ' Mental Development,' p. 126. 
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sometimes strong emotions are called forth by ideas. "When, there- 
fore, an idea representing or standing for some bit of interesting 
experience is inhibited by the presence of some other idea standing 
for its bit of experience, what happens? There is deliberation and 
there must be some choice before activity can result. This choice, 
this will, is itself an outgrowth of instinctive behavior. Will is 
dependent upon the fundamental processes of instinctive, reflex and 
ideo-motor activities. One does not choose to eat, although one may 
choose what particular things one will eat. One does not choose to 
live, although one may choose to live well. Will presupposes organ- 
ization. One can will only what has been in some way first ex- 
perienced. Learning to skate, swim or play tennis, like any kind 
of learning, is possible only by striking the proper activities and 
inhibiting the useless ones. A strong, enduring will is based upon 
some fundamental impulse; the idea comes in to guide, the original 
tendency to act. The idea lights up the way for the impulse. 

The will is not coterminous with the individual self. It is the 
individuating aspect of the self, but instinct, impulse, the aspect of 
organization, is fundamental. Will is the wave, instinct the body 
of the stream. Will, therefore, and organization are not two con- 
tradictory facts. Each individual is himself an extremely complex 
organization. And the will is so far from being antagonistic to 
organization that it has its excuse for being wholly in the service of 
organized life out of which it has been evolved. When one idea is 
chosen rather than another, we have will. But each idea if left to 
itself would carry itself into conduct. This is so because all con- 
scious experience is impulsive, motor. Will is never independent 
of organization. A willed act is always one of two or more im- 
pulsive tendencies which gets expressed through some idea. Plato's 
doctrine of the individual is the same as his idea of the state. Sense- 
experience corresponds to the laborers, reason to the thinking class 
and the will to the executive department. Each individual is an 
organization in himself. The primal characteristic of life is action. 
Ideation, reflection, is the product of development found only in 
man. When concepts are reached and actions take place in accord- 
ance with such concepts, we have voluntary conduct. But such 
conduct is not independent of its ground-plan, which is instinct, 
impulse and emotion. 

As psychology, and particularly animal psychology, shows, in- 
stinctive behavior is the fundamental form of activity in all life. 
But instinctive behavior is a racial form of activity, and not the 
expression of individual experience. Instincts express the experi- 
ence of the group, not that of the individual. And as instincts are 
primary and will secondary in the life of the individual, so in the 
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history of the group the social or instinctive is prior to the indi- 
vidualistic type of behavior. Virtues which are preeminently of 
social value are recognized first ; virtues which are particularly indi- 
vidual in their significance are later. "Will, self -consciousness, indi- 
viduality, being a late development, the individualistic type of be- 
havior does not exist in the early history of human life. The typical 
group life is seen in animals. Horses unite in common defense 
against an enemy. "Wolves hunt in packs. Geese feed under the 
protection of a sentry. 

If instinct is fundamental and will secondary, it follows that in 
primitive man the social instincts, such as we see in animals, were 
more fundamental than individual, voluntary actions. Only grad- 
ually did the individual will differentiate itself from the group. 
Such differentiation is the origin of man. It is the beginning of self- 
conscious will. The origin of man is synonymous with the differ- 
entiation of the individual will from the instinctive behavior of the 
group. In the animal no such differentiation takes place. His 
social conduct is performed instinctively. Man is an individual self. 
He distinguishes himself from, contrasts himself with, sets himself 
over against, his group. This may lead to real opposition between 
the individual and the group. Such opposition is coincident with 
the very existence of the individual will. As possessing his own will, 
man has a unique experience of his own individuality. But this is 
only one aspect of the human individual. Man has all the instincts 
of the animal. These instincts are the inescapable ties which bind 
him to his group, ties of family, social customs and religion. And it 
is the function of reason to get these fundamental instincts expressed 
in terms of will. Reason is not opposed to the instincts of the indi- 
vidual. The social instincts are fundamental in the individual; 
reason is an instrument evolved out of experience for its interpreta- 
tion and further guidance. 

Mr. Morgan, in his 'Habit and Instinct,' regards imitation as 
instinctive. The newly hatched chick comes to drink first by hap- 
pening to peck at the water or through instinctively imitating the 
hen. But once experience is gained through instinctive imitation, 
later behavior is possible which is guided by individual experience. 
The resemblance of the imitative activity to the model gives pleasure. 
Failure means pain. "Instinctive imitation is thus an organic re- 
sponse independent of experience; intelligent imitation is due to 
conscious guidance, the result of experience, and based upon the 
innate satisfaction which accompanies the act of reproductive im- 
itation." 

Imitation plays an essential part in the development of the indi- 
vidual. It lifts the animal to the level of its species and the child 
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to the traditional level of its social group. Mr. Fiske has made us 
familiar with the meaning of what he has called the prolongation 
of infancy. It means the development of individuality. The indi- 
vidual animal, in so far as he is the creature of instinct, is largely 
fitted out early in his career with the means and ways of his behavior. 
In the child, on the other hand, there is comparatively little fixed 
response. His long period of growth makes possible his individual 
development. 

The distinguishing feature in Baldwin's view of the self is that 
it develops, not through reflection, but through imitation; that its 
own individual sense of self is not first developed and is afterwards 
seen to develop on its social side. Through the innate tendency to 
imitation the child develops his own sense of self through imitating 
other selves. He does not mean that he has a knowledge of other 
selves before he knows anything of himself ; he means that the child 
imitates others before he has any real knowledge either of himself 
or of others and that through this process of imitation he develops 
his own sense of self. The sense of self, therefore, fundamentally 
is just as social as it is individual. Baldwin's theory brings us back 
to the psychological position with which we began: that reflection 
and will are a late product of development, are secondary, and that 
impulse and instinct are primary in the development of experience. 

The groundwork of the individual, reflective mind is the organ- 
ized, instinctive life of the race. Will is secondary ; instinct, reflex- 
action and impulse are primary. Abstract ideas are secondary; 
immediate experience is primary. What seems to be a will separated 
from the unity of life is merely an aspect, an individual phase of 
the total self. The will is not independent of instinct ; its purpose 
is not to usher in a separation from the group, but to guide the 
organized life of the individual in its relation to the group. Will 
means individuality, but individuality does not mean exclusive inde- 
pendence. Will means that the organized totality of the self which 
earlier in the scale of evolution has been a matter of instinct is now 
partly in its own keeping. A share in the government of things is 
given over to the moral self, but because of the aspect of organiza- 
tion, the individual consisting of systems within systems, each is 
inescapably a member of his group. Will means control over rela- 
tions, not independence of relations. 

The movement of life prior to the appearance of human person- 
ality is continuously toward such an individual will. As we pass 
from the inorganic to the organic world and through the latter to 
man, we move from the more to the less general; we go more and 
more toward the particular. Mr. Spencer says that development is 
from indefinite homogeneity to definite heterogeneity. There is a 
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constant decrease of exactness as we pass from physics and chem- 
istry on through the sciences of physiology, biology, psychology, 
ethics. Mathematics means less and less as we move along in the 
series, physical bodies, living organisms, individual minds. There 
is less and less universality, more and more differentiation, as we 
move through the spheres of physical law, plant life, animal instinct, 
human will. And within the human sphere development reveals 
increasing differentiation. The higher the civilization, the greater 
the individuality do we find in its members. In a gallery of rogues, 
it has been said, the individuals are more on a dead level than in a 
company of cultured gentlemen. Degeneration levels down our 
human individuality to the common level of instinct. Development, 
on the other hand, subordinates the general, the physical, the in- 
stinctive—the common to all— to the particular, will, choice— the 
distinctively individual. Herein is the separation of the human 
from the brute, the origin of freedom as contrasted with mechanical 
instinct. In short, herein is the origin of man. 

But let us see what we have said. For we have traced develop- 
ment to a mere point. This free will, this individual, etymologically 
indivisible unit is so narrowed down that it has become a veritable 
abstraction. No such thing as a separate individual could exist. The 
human being has by no means ceased to be a member of the physical 
and animal worlds. And, besides, persons have a world of endless 
relationships, such as the family, the state, the church, of which 
the animal knows nothing. 

The way out of this difficulty is not to get into it. And we shall 
not get into it if we do not regard the human individual as a separate, 
by-itself-existing reality. 

The will is but the individual aspect of each individual self, 
which in other respects is as deeply grounded in the unity of life 
as any member of the animal world. But through a reflective, 
self-conscious will the self is partly in its own keeping. And this 
may lead, and commonly does lead, to an attempted separation from 
the unity of life in which the self is grounded. "What differentiates 
the self from the world of nature, what makes it an individual, is 
the possession of a self-conscious will. But this does not unmake 
the unity which the self has with all the orders below it in the scale 
of life. At the same time it must be none the less an individual 
because of this underlying unity. The problem of human life, then, 
is to express in terms of will the fundamental unity of life which 
in the infra-human world is expressed in terms of law and instinct. 
Through the prism of thought the stream of life is individuated, 
differentiated into self-conscious wills. But the underlying unity 
remains. The problem is to get this deeper unity expressed through 
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and in these multitudinous wills. The instinct of sex expressed in 
terras of will is love. Upon this rests the institution of the family. 
The relationships with other beings, which in the animal world are 
controlled by more or less modifiable instincts, must be lifted into 
what has been called the world of appreciation, where they are vol- 
untarily assumed. Upon this rests the state. The recognition of 
the source of life must be one of voluntary acceptance. Upon this 
rests the development of religion. 

J. Dashiell Stoops. 
Iowa College. 



ON 'FEELING' 



I. In my judgment, we should gain in scientific accuracy and 
contribute toward progress were we to discard from our psycholog- 
ical and philosophical vocabularies the term 'feeling' altogether. 
'Feeling,' like certain other terms constantly employed by psychol- 
ogists and philosophers, among them 'consciousness,' 'perception' 
and 'sensation,' is unsuited for use in a scientific terminology. What 
has been said recently by Professor Perry and others regarding 
'consciousness' may suffice so far as that term is concerned. As 
for 'perception,' most of us surely would join in the wish expressed 
by Professor Titchener in his St. Louis address, that the word 'per- 
ception' might be 'banished to the limbo reserved for unregenerate 
concepts and be replaced by a round dozen of concrete and descrip- 
tive terms.' As for 'sensation,' one who seriously strives to reach 
a definite, consistent and usable scientific meaning for that term 
will doubtless go through an experience somewhat like that which 
Professor Cattell related of himself at a meeting of the Psycho- 
logical Association some years ago. As I recall his statement, it 
was that in his student days he and others took up with the late 
Croom Robertson the question, 'What is the meaning of sensation?' 
They continued their studies throughout an entire winter, meeting 
at Robertson's rooms fortnightly, and at the end of that time were 
no nearer a satisfactory answer than when they began. And no 
wonder, for the term means pretty much everything: with some, 
sensation is affective, the affective aspect of our mental reactions to 
sense stimuli; with others, it is not affective, but intellective (pre- 
sentative) ; with others, among them Robertson himself, it is neither, 
but a stage of mentality below the rational and embracing conative 
as well as intellective and affective factors; and, not to prolong the 
list of meanings, with some experimental psychologists, no attempt 
is made to give the term any definite meaning at all. Now 'feeling,' 
with its many, and popular, connotations, is, like these other terms, 



